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MISTRUST ; OR, 
BLANCHE AND OSBRIGHT. 
A FEUDAL ROMANCE. 
(From Romantick Tales, by M. G. Lewis, 


(CONTINUED.) 
i > 


B CHAP. Vo 


“ Let no one say, that there is need 
Of time for love to grow: 

Oh ! no ; the love, which kills indeed, 
Dispatches at a blow. 


** Tove all at once should from the earth 
Start up full-grown and tall: 
If not an Adam at his birth, 
! He is no love at all.” 
| | Lorp HoLuanp, from Lope de Vega. 


WHILE those transactions were passing at Orrenburg, 
Osbright was anxiously employed in finding means to re- 
move all existing prejudices, and establish a close and last- 
ing amity between the rival kinsmen. He found Sir Lennard 
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of Kleeborn willing to assist his design, and scrupled not to 
lay before him: the dearest secret of his bosom. 

‘So great had bevw his father’s apprehensions of treachery 
on the part of Orrenberg, that Osbright was seldom suffered 
to visit his paternal mansion. Year alter year, however, hav- 
ing past away without any fatal effects aristag trom the sup- 
posed avaricious views of Gustavus, and the youth bein 
now of an age to take his own part, Count Rudi; rer abou: 
nine months before had gratified himself and his fomty anx- 
ious Consort by the recall of his first-born son. ‘The break- 

ing out of hostilities compelled Qsbright to leave the Castle 
of Frankheim a second time; but previous to his depariure 
it had been his fortune to rescue the lovely Blanche from ihe 
hands of rufhans, and at the same moment to receive and 
impart a passion the most ardent and irradicable. 

Blanche declared. her name to her deliverer, and earnestly 
entreaied him to accompany her to the castle of Orreuberg, 
where ber parents would receive their child’s deliverer with 
aibthe warmth of heartfelt gratitude: but Osbright’s pru- 
dence forbade his taking so. dangerous a step, especially when 
the discourse of his mistress convinced him, how deeply en- 
graven, and how odious in their nature, were the peas 
attached to the name of Frankheim in the miads of the in- 
mates of Orrenberg.. Educated himself at the court of 
Bumberg, his heart was untainted by the gloomy mistrust, 
which (with the solitary exception of Magdalena) he found 
prevailing throughout his ‘father’s domieins’ ; and the know- 
ledge of “Bian che’s family name instanuy sugs rested to his 
fancy the pleasing hope, that their union might be the means 
of extinguishing the animosity which prevaiied between two 
tamilics so nearly related ; but he found that the mind of 
Blanche was very diferently modelled. The lady Ulrica 
was naturally of a tempper timid and suspicious. Jealousy at 
her lord’s cariy attachment to Magdalen a, had originally dis- 
posed her to consider the actions of the Frankheimers mm no 
favoutable point of view ; her father’s unfortunate bequest 
mace her repard them as persons, whose interest must ne- 
eessarily lead them to wish tor the extinction of her family ; 

a variety of riffing circu UMIRLENOE, which her Pen | ima- 
ginatian wade her see in false colours, strengthened her th 
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this persuasion; and the successive deaths of four sons 
thoroughly persuaded her, that she had not evil wishes alone 
to fear on the part of those, who would benefit so greatly by 
depriving her of her children. All these ideas had been 
imbibed by her ‘enly remaining offspring. Blanche from 
her infancy had been accustomed to pray, that the virgin 
would preserve her from Satan and the Frankheimers ; at 
the mention of Rudiger’s name she never failed to cross her- 
self; and while she was thanking Osbright for her rescue 
from the ruffians, he could scarcely help smiling at the pesi- 
tiveness with which she assured him of their having been 
emissaries either of his wicked father or of his blood-thirsty 
self ! 

Till these prejudices so deeply rooted, could be effaced, 
Osbright thought it absolutely necessary to conceal his name, 
and to refuse Bianche’s invitation to visit the castle of Or- 
renberg. Atthe draw bridge he respectfully took his leave, 
and in return for his service, he only requested her word of 
honour, that she would not mention her adventure to any hu- 
man being. ‘Though surprised at the entreaty, Blanche 
could not refuse to give this promise ; not to .meation, that 
she was herself apprehensive, that if the danger which she 
had ran should be made public, her mother’s anxious care 
would never again suffer her to pass the walls of Orrenberg. 
This promise therefore she gave readily ; but shgghesitated 
a little, when the unknown youth exprest an ardé@nt hope, 
that he should in future be permitted to thank the lady 
Blanche for her compliance. To permit such interviews 
unknown to her parents, and when even herself was ignorant 
of his name and quality, she felt, would be highly impru- 
dent ; but he implored so earnestly, yet with auch diffidence ; 
he had treated her with such respectful delicacy, while she 
was in his power unprotected ; his manners were so noble ; 
her obilgations to him were so recent ; and above all, her own 
inclination to see him again, was so strong, that before she 
was herself aware of her intention, she hinted, that she gene- 
rally visited the Grotto fof St. Hildegarde about two hours 
before sun-set. The youth prest her hand ‘to his lips with 
respectful gratitude, breathed a fervent prayer for her wel- 
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fare, and she then hastened into the castle, her cheeks glow- 
ing with blushes, and her heart beating high with hope. 

To one interview another still succeeded, and still did the 
unknown knight acquire a greater influence over the heart of 
the innocent Blanche. That influence he chiefly exerted in 
efforts to eradicate her antipathy to every thing belonging to 
Frankheim ; but he found it a less easy task to destroy her 
ill opinion of his relations, than to inspire her with a favoura- 
ble one of himself. However, his own interest in her heart ap- 
peared to be so firmly established, that he no longer dreaded 
lest the knowledge of his connections should make him the 
object of Blanche’s aversion : and when the Palatine’s sum- 
mons compelled him to lead his retainers to Heidelberg, he 
gave his mistress at parting a solema promise, that when next 
they met, he would disclose to her,his real name and situa- 
tion ; a secret which she was most anxious to know, and to 
arrive at which, she had exnausted all the little arts of which 
she was mistress, though all were exhausted in vain. How- 
ever, he had assured her of his rank being equal to her own; 
and the splendour of his dress, at once simple and magnifi- 
cent, and (still more) the variety of his accomplishments and 
dignified frankness of his manners, convinced her, that the 
sphere, in which he moved, must needs be elevated. 

Such was the present situation of the lovers, which Os- 
bright now laid before the good Sir Lennard. His host heard 
him with evident satisfaction ; and his excellent heart exult- 
ed in the prospect of a reconciliation between two families, 
the chiefs of which had both been his earliest friends, and 
with whom (in despite of their disunion) he was still upon 
the most amicable terms. He therefore said every thing in 
his power to confirm Osbright in his attachment. He ex- 
claimed loudly against the injustice of supposing Gustavus 
to be concerned in the death of Joscelyn: he discribed him 
as the most humane of mortals, aman, whose faults was 
rather to push compassion and benevolence beyond the li- 
mits of reason and prudence, than to be seduced into the 
commission of a crime so attrocious as the murder of an un- 
offending child ; and as to the temptation which was sup- 
posed to have influenced Gustavus in this transaction, he 
quoted a thousand acts of disinterestedoess and generosity; 
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each strong enough to convince even the most prejudiced, 
that the man who.performed them, must possess a mind to- 
tally free from the pollution of avarice. In conclusion Sir 
Lennard promised the youth his best offices ; and as he 
judged it most adv iseable to make the whole business known 
to Gustavus as soon as possible he engaged to visit the cas- 
tle of Orrenberg the next day, where he was certain, that 
Osbright’s proposals would be received with eagerness. The 
great point, however, was to remove from Rugider’s mind 
the persuasion, that Gustavus had caused his younger son to 
be assassinated, and he advised Osbright to spare no paias 
to discover the real murderers: that mystery once clear-d 
up, all other difficulties he looked on as trifles. Osbright re- 
ceived Sir Lennard’s advice with gratitude, promised to 
obey it implicitly, and having past the night at his friend’s 
castie, he returned with renovated hopes to the chapel of St- 
John. 

Father Peter gave him the most cordial welcome, though 
still ignorant that his humble cell was honoured by affording 
a refuge to the heir of Frankheim. Osbright made him re- 
peat the story of the murder circumstantially, and among 
other things the old man mentioned, that the little finger of 
Joscelvn’s left hand was missing, when his corse was found, 
aud that it had been repeatedly sought on the fatal spot, but 
without success. This circumstance struck Osbright as very 
singular, and he thought it not impossible, but that it might 
furnish a clue to unravel the whole mystery. But with much 
more sanguine expectations did he learn from Father Peter, 
that the assassin had left a wife, for whom (even while en- 
during the agony of the rack) he exprest the most ardent al- 
fection. Was it not probable then, that this beloved wife 
was in her husband’s confidence, aud could explain the mo- 
tive which tempted him to commit the crime? Osbright 
resolved to examine her himself, but he found, that she had 
gone to visit a relation at some distance, where she was said 
to be inconsolable for the loss of her ill fated husband. To 
depart without seeing Blanche was too much to be expected, 
he therefore determined to pass the day in Father Peter’s 
cell, to visit St. Hildegarde’s Grotto in the evening, and af- 
ter assuring himself that the heart of Blanche was still his 
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own, to set forward on his expedition without suffering a 
moment's longer delay. 

Evening approached; and Osbright was crossing the 
aisle which led towards the principal gate of the chapel, 
when his attention was arrested by the murmuring of a 
voice, pr oceeding from a small oratory dedicated to the vir- 
gin. The door was open, and he cast a glance within. A 
youth was knecling at the shrine in fervent praver, and a se- 
cond glance assured Osbright, that the youth was the page 
Biugene. | 

Enthusiasm seemed to have marked Eugene for her own, 
even from his earliest infancy; and succeeding events had 
given to that enthusiasm an universal cast of tender melan- 
ctl Rudiger esteemed and admired the lady Magdale- 

- but a visit to the convent of St. Hildegarde several years 
after his marriage, convinced him that be had neyer loved 
tillthen. He there saw a sister of the order, who made up- 
on his heart the most forcible 1 impression ; ; and though Ru- 
diger possest many noble qualities, the mastery of his pass 
sions was not numbered among them. The personal attrac 
tions, which had gained for him the heart of Magdalena, were 
equally triumphant ever the principles of the sister Agatha ; 
she eloped with him from the convent, and became the mo- 
ther of Eugene. 

But all the blandishments of her seducer, whose love sur- 
vived the gratification of his desires, could not stifle in her 
bosom the cries of remorse. She saw herself the disgrace 
of her noble family, and the violater of the sacred marriage- 
bed ; the dread of discovery constantly tormented her ; her 
perjury to heaven made her look upon herself as a mark for 
divine vengeance; she trembled every moment with appre- 
hension of punishment in ¢his world, and she despaired of 
obtaining pardon in the next. At length her mental suffer- 
ings became too exquisite for endurance; she resolved to 
break the disgraceful chains, which united her to Rudiger, 
and endeavour to atone for her past errours by the penitence 
of her future life. She made by letter, a full confession to 
the lady Magdalena ; entreated pardon for herself, and pro- 
tection for her helpless infant ; and then hastened to con- 
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ceal her ignominy in a retreat, to discover which baffled all 
the inquiries oi her forsaken secacer 

Magdalena forgave her husband’s faults, pitied his suffer- 
ings, and became the benevolent protectress of his child. 
It was thought highly adviseable, for the sake of his own re- 
spectability, that Rudiger should be supposed to have no 
concern 1n this business, and that the disgraceful circum- 
stauces attending the child’s birth should be supprest,.as 
much as possie. Accordingly; Eugene was educated asa 
foundling, whose helpless situation had attracted Magda- 
lena’s notice and compassion: but this fortunate delusion 
wis not suffered to last. “fhe wretched mother felt that her 
cud was approaching, and could not resist her desire to see 
and bless her child, though she pruceatly resoived to Kee; 
her relation to him still unknown. 

Remorse, and seli-enforced penance the most cruel, had 
worn her to the very bone. Opprest with long travel, her 
feet bleeding, fainting, dying, she arrived at the castle of 
Fraukheim. She sought out her boy ; she saw him; and in 
an agony of tenderness and grief the mother’s heart betray- 

ed her secret. The boy’s character had ever appeared singu- 
lar. He cotered into no childish sports ; he would listen for 
hours to stories of murders, or robbers, but above all he de- 
lighted in the narrative of religious miracles and the suffer- 
ings of martyrs. His favourite walk was im the church-yard, 
where he past whole evenings, learning by heart the rhymes 
engraved upon the tomb stones. He was seldom moved to 
laughter ; even in his smile there was something melancholy; 
or h: ad | i1€ any Way of SERENng JOY or eratitude, t ERCP 
by tears; Every w ord, look, and gesture betrayed the enthu- 
siast ; and from his f fendine ss for all church ceremonies, and 
his continually chanting religious hymns, he had obtained a- 
mong the domesticks of F rankh eim the name of the little 
Abbot. 

Such was the boy, who at ten years old saw himself ub- 
expe ctedly clasped in the arms of an expiring mother, whom 


he had long numbered among the dead. The sudden re- 


cognition ; her wild and emaciated appearance ; her tatter- 
ed garments, ber biceding feet ; the passion of her ae 


the agony ef her tears ; the description ef her faults, of he 
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Femorse, of her terrours of the future, of her dreadful and 
unexampled penance ;, all these united were too much for 
Eugene’ s sensibility to endure! when in spite of all Magda- 
fenw’s efforts to prolong her existence, the wretched mother 
breathed her last, the son was forcibly torn from the corse 
delirious. 

No sooner had the report a ceathien the countess, that a dy- 
ing beggar had declared herself to be Eugene’s mother, than 


she hastened to assist the sufferer, and rescue the feeling 


chiid from-a scene so terrible: But she arrived too late ; a 
few moments terminated the Nun’s existence, and Eugene 
had already received a shock, which during a twelvemonth 
sét the physician’s skill at defiance. 

His senses at length returned ; but his heart never seem- 
ed to recover from the wound, whitch had agonised it so ex- 
quisitelys; Pale; drooping, absorbed in thought, nothing 
seemed capable of affording him pleasure. He declined al! 
amusements ; he neglected allattainments, both literary and 
warlike ; and when chid by the chaplain for inattention to his 
lessons, and when mocked by the military vassals for effemi- 
nacy, he listened to their reproofs and taunts with indiffer- 
ence, and answered both with silence. His time was past in 
4istless indolence ; he would stand hour after hour dropping 
pebbles in the river, and gazing upon the circles as they 
formed themselves and then vanished into nothing. Vain 
were the exertions of Magdalena and her husband to awaken 
him from this torpor of the mind ; though compelled to en- 
dure their kindness, he evidently felt it a burthen, and se- 
dulously avoided it. Agatha’s sad story occupied his whole 
soul: he could not but consider Magdalena as filling the 

lace, which his mother should have occupied ; he could not 
bon consider Rudiger as the authour of his mother’s suffer- 
ings ; and though the Count almost doated upon the boy 
with a truly paternal tenderness, the most that he could ob- 
tain from him was implicit submission and cold respect. 

Eugene only sawin himself a forlorn being, whose odious 
birth had branded his mother with infamy, and whose exis- 
tence was given under circumstances too disgraceful to per- 
mit his being avowed by his surviving parent. Magdale- 
na’s kindness was the offspring of mere compassion ; the 
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memory of his mother’s wrongs was inseparably connected 
with the sight of his father: he felt he had no claim to the 
Jove of any one, nor did he see any one, towards whom his 
heart felt love, till accident made him the preserver of the 
little Joscelyn. The child had strayed from its careless nurse, 
and fell into the rivers No one but Eugene saw its danger, 
who having obstinately refused to practise all manly exer- 
cises, Was totally ignorant of the art of swimming. The ri- 
ver was deep, the stream was strong; to attemp: to save 
Joscclyn was to eXpose himself to equal danger: yet with- 

out a moment’s hesitation did the effeminate Eugene plunge 
into the river, grasp the child’s garments with one hand and 
the bough of a neighbouring willow with the other ; and thus 
did he sustain his already insensible burthen, till his frantick 
cries attracted the notice cf the domesticks. They hasten- 
ed to the place, and arrived at the very moment, when the 
bough giving way, menaced the child and his preserver with 
inevitable destraction. 

From that moment Joscelyn became the object of Eugene’s 
whole solicitude and affection. He was his brother, was a 
being whe had no faults in his eyes, and was one, who but 
for him would have been numbered with the dead. Attach- 
ment to Joscelyn now divided his heart with gricf for the 
earthly sufferings of his mother, and with religious terrours 
for her eternal salvations However, as he increased in years, 
it was suspected in the castle, that other passions would ere 
long possess no inconsiderable influence over his bosom. 
Though he still shunned society, it was remarked, that he 
only shunned that of men: in the company of women, his 
habitual gloom seemed to melt into a voluptuous languor. 
‘The Countess’s damsels perceived, that when they addrest 
him in the language of kindness, his large eyes swam in 
tears and sparkled with fire, and the rush of blood spread a 
hectic crimson over his pale fair cheeks: Moreover it was 
observed, that though his devotions were performed with 
unabated ardour, after he reached the age of fifteen Eugene 
prayed to no saint but female ones. 

Even now it was to the Virgin that he was kneeling, when 
Osbright discovered him in the Oratory. During his short 
visits at Frankheim, the Knight's attention had been engaged 
lo 2 
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by the sigularity of the page’s demeanour ; and though re. 
spect for his own character bad induced Rudiger tu conceal 
the relationship between himself and Eugene trom his son’s 
knowledge, still Osbright, prompted by his own feelings, had 
meglected no means of showing the boy, that he bore him 
much good will. But his advances were all revected with 
the most obstinate coldness : Kugene only locked upon him 
as the possessor of that place, which, if his own mother had 
filled Magdalena’s, he should himself have occupied : he 
could not help envying count Rudiger’s fortunate heir and 
avowed offspring : and when he reflected, that bat for this 
See elder brother, his darling Joscelyn would one day be 
lord of the extensive domains of Frankheim, a sentiment 
mingled itself with his envy and repugnance, which nothing 
but his relizious principles prevented from becoming hatred. 
As a christian, he would not hate any one ; but as a human 
being, he felt, that it was impossible for him to love count 
Rudiger’s eldest son and Joscelyn’s elder brother. 

_ Binding his attentious so ill repaid, Osbright bestowed ne 

rther'thought on the wayward led ; and the interest, with 
evhigh he at this moment surveyed him, arose from the re- 
collection of Eugene’s ardent attachment to the murdered 
child. He listened in mourntul siicence, while the —_ 

poured forth his lamentations ina strain of devotion'the mos 

ardent ; with a thousand touching expressions, with oy 
‘asm almost delirious, he described his favourite’s perfec- 
Ts and bewailed his own irreparable loss ; but what was 
the Knight's astonishment to -he ar the Page conclude his 
orisons by imploring the blessed spirit of Joscelyn to protect 
from every oe and waten with celestial care the preci- 
ous life of Blanche of Orrenberg! 

An exclamation of surprise burst from Osbright’s ne 
and warned - ugene of ne be ip g pretheard 4. Thi e @ 
started trom 
ed of ebony eit coral cain, nee Ms b othe Osb ‘cht 

sprang forwards and seized it, for he knew that rosarv well ; 
ahd h: ad he doubted its identity, tve name of Blanche en- 
graved ‘upon the golden crucifix would have removed all 
hesteation upon the subject ; 1n an instant a thousand jealous 
tears rushed before his fancy. ‘Lhe lad was singularly beau- 
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tiful: his-figure, light and exquisitely formed, might have 
served the Statuary as a model for a Zephyr; confusion had 
spread over his cheeks.an unusual glow, and his bright and 
flowing hair glittered in the sun-beams like dark gold. Os- 
bright eyed him with displeasure, and asked him haughtily 
how that rosary came into his hands. 

“ Noble Str,” replied Eugene, trembling and embarrass- 
ed; “i... 1 found it:-—I found it near the cave of St. 
Hildegarde ”"— 

—* And of course you know not its owner, or J should 
not find it still in your possession ?”—(Eugene was silent ) 

«Well! the workmanship pleases me; there isa dia 
mond o: price; take it, Eugene, and let the resary be 
mine.” — 

He drew a ring from his finger, and preseated it to the 
page ; but it was not accepted. 

—‘‘* Oh! Sir Osbright,” exclaimed Eugene, and sank up- 
en his knee ; “ take my life from me ; itis at your disposal, 
but while I live do not deprive me of that rosary.—It is my 
only remembrance of an event so dear to me...... Of the day 
ian which I first found existence valuable !—Three months 
are past, since while following my lord, your father, to the 
chase, my horse became ungovernable, and bore me to the 
brink of a precipice. | My efforts to restrain him were vain: 

I at length sprang from his back, but too late to save myself. 
I rolled down the declivity, and was dashed to the bottom 
of the precipice. £ lost my senses, but projecting shrubs 
doubtless broke my descent, and preserved me trom de- 
struction Qn opening my eyes, I believed that my fall had 
killed me, and that I was in Heaven already: for near me 
knelt a form so angelick, with looks so benevolent, with eyes 
so expressive of compassion! and she questioned me about 
my safety in so sweet a voice! and she related with an air 
of such interest, how in returning from St. Hildegarde’s 

Grotto she had observed my fall ; how she had trembled for 

my life, and had brought water from the cave to wash off the 

blood, and had torn her veil to bind up,my wounded head! 
and then she bade me so tenderly be of good cheer, for that 
the danger was. past, and that she hoped I should soon be 
anite well! Oh! how valuable did .my life.then become in 
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my own eyes, when I found that it had some worth in 
hers !” 

—“ And you knew not her name ©” 

—“ Oh! no, my lerd, not then: but alas! her terrour 
too soon made me guess it: for no sooner did [ mention the 
castle of Frankheim as my abode, than she uttered a loud 
shriek, started from the ground with every mark of horrour 
and alarm, and fied from me with the rapidity of au arrow. 
Then did my fereboding heart tell me too trulv, that she, ia 
whom the bare mention of Frankheim could excite such a- 
version, must needs belong to the hostile sean of Orren- 
berg. ‘That suspicion was confirmed, when [ observed lying 
near me this rosary, which she had gee s her haste, 
and whose crucifix bears the dear, dear name of Blanche! a 
name, which from that moment I blest in every prayer! a 
name, which has ever since been held in my fancy sacred as 
that of my patron-saint !°—~ 

—* Aud you saw her no more ? and you spuke to her no 
more ?—— Nay, answer me with frankness, boy, or I swear...” 

—Oh! be patient, good my lord ; I mean not to deceive 
you. Yes; once more, only once [ addrest her; I would 
have restored her rosary ; I wished to thank her for her 
timely succour ; but the moment that she beheld mc, her 
former terrours returned. She shricked out—‘a Frank- 
heimer!’—-and hastened away, as if flying from an assassin. 
Thenceforward I accosted her no more: [ found thatthe 
sight of me alarmed her, and I forbore to intrude upon her, 
whom my whole soul adores, a presence so hateful | you 
pow know all: noble Knight restore my rosary.’ 

The frankness of this narration dissipated entirely Os- 
bright's jealous terrours, The impassioned yet respectful 
manner, in which Blanche was mentioned, and the height of 
admiration which the sight of her had inspired, both pleased 
and softened him; and he could not help feeling himself 
strongly influenced in favonr of the young enthusiast, whose 
heart beat so perfectly in wnison with his own. Yet he 


judged it prudent to conceal that favourable impression, and 


accompany the surrender of the rosary with a lecture on the 
folly of his nourishing sohopeless a passion. 
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—'‘: There is your rosary,” said he, assuming a severity 
of tone and manner very foreign to his feelings ; “ thougit 
I know not, whether in returning it I do you any kindness. 
Imprudent } youth, for whom do vou feel this excess of ado- 
ration ? for the daughter of your patre n’s most inveterate 
enemy ; of aman, accused of the murder of your dearest 
friend ; of one, against whom scarce forty hours ago you 
vowed in this very chapel.....”— 

— Oh! no, no, no!” exclaimed the page with a look of 
horrour ; “ I vowed nothing; I took no oath; I heard, but 
joined not in the blasphemy ; and when all around me cur- 
sed the devoted family of Orrenberg, I prayed for the angel 

lanche !?— 

—‘* For the daughter of Joscelyn’s supposed assassio ! 
Joscelyn, whom you profest to love so truly, that your 


* Oh! and I did love Joscelyn, truly, dearly ! but I feel, 
that I love Blanche even better than Joscelyn, a thousand, 
oh! and a thousand times !” 

*“ Love her indeed? alas, i. oor youth! love whom? the 
only child of the rich and noble Count of Orrenberg ; after 
me, the heiress of all those domains, on which you have been 
educated through my father’s charity. Blanche, countess of 
Orrenberg, and the orphan page, Eugene, a foundling, with- 
out family, , without friends ; how ill do these names soun 
together! my good lad, I mean not to wound your feelings, 
but observe, how hopeless is your present pursuit ; rouse 
yourself from your romana dream,’ and erase from your 
heart this frantick passicn !” 

During this speech the glow faded from the cheeks of 
eee ; the fire of enthusiasm no longer blazed in his eyes, 
the deepest gloom of melancholy overspread his counte- 
nance. His head sank upon his bosom, and his eyes were 
filled with tears. 

—“* True! true! Sir Knight,” said he after a short 
pause ; “I know it well! I aman orphan boy, without fami- 
ly, without friends ! God help me !” 

He prest the cracifix to his trembling lips, bowed his head 
69 Osbright with humility, and turned to leave the chapel. 
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Osbright was deeply affected, and he suffered him to pas 
him in silence ; but soon recollecting himself—* stay En. 
gene” said he, calling after him, and the page stopped: “[ 
would not have my parents know, that [ am in their neigh- 
bourhood ; should you reveal that I am here, my displea- 
SULE ..--.— 


— Treveal?” interrupted Eugene proudly ; “Iam no 
tale-bearer, Sir Knight!”"—and he quitted the chapel. his 
passion for Blanche inflamed by the opposition made to it, 
and his antipathy to Osbright strengthened by resentment at 
his being the person who opposed Ite 


( Lo be continued. ) 


DesCRIPTION OF THE IRON MINE AT DANNEMORA, 
IN SWEDEN. 


Mr. PYLL, one of the proprietors of the forges, had the 
complaisance to accompany me to the mine of Dannemora, 
which is about half a mile distant from his house. He order- 
ed the horses to be put to his carriage, and conducted me 

first to see the wheel which puts in motion the hydraulic ma- 
chine, continually used for drawing of the water from the 
mine : without this precaution it would overflow it, and ren- 
alcr it useless. This wheel is forty four feet in diameter, and 
requires only one foot fall of water to turn it. It moves a 
chain, made of fir wood, six thousand feet in length ; and | 
the water, when pumped from the mine, runs along an aque- 
duct, over a space of five thousand feet 

This mine is entirely open at the top, and its circumference 
is at least a quarter of a league, so that from the brink of it 
one may see what is doing in the bottom, though it is more 
than three hundred feet in depth. The whole mouth of it is 
surrounded with machines, consisting of axles and pullies, 
each of which is put in motion by four horses. These ma- 
chines serve to draw up and let down the necessary tools and 
materials. Though stairs and ladders have been for some 
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time constructed, for the convenience of those whé cescend 
into the mine, yet the miners, both men and women, preler 
the use of large casks, fastened to ropes, and suspended 
from ean machines. ‘Fhis frightful manner of travelling 
through the air becomes so Feinilior to them, that they Dever 
sit down in the cask, but stand upright on the ed Be of it, 
polilion g fast by the rope with one hand, and with the other 
pres enting itto rub against, or get entangled in the rock, 
which perhaps might make it swiag round, and overturn the 
cask. I contess, that [ could not see these people suspend- 
ed between heaven and earth, at that prodigtous height, with- 
out shuddering ; and, notwithstanding my curiosity to view 
the bottom of the mine, Ehad not the courage to go down in 
that manner, especially as I was told that I could enter that 
of Fahlun, which I proposed to visit, with much less danger. 
I was informed, that a little before my arrival, a young wo- 
man coming up in this manner, and not having properly di- 
rected the cask, on the edge of which she stood, it st uck a- 
gainst the point of a rock, and was overset, by which means 
she was thrown upon the shelve of another rock, where she 
remained suspended at the height of above an hundred feet. 
She had, bow ever, the presence of mirid, and sufliciens 
strength, to continue an hour and a half motionless, and in 
the same posture, which saved her life,as the least motion 
would have made her fall to the bottom. People had time 
to come to her assistance, and by the help of ropes and lad- 
ders to rescue her from her perilous situtation. As the mi- 
ners place themselves generally three, sometimes four, and 
alttimes five, on the edge of these casks, whilst the interiour 
part is always filled with ore, it frequently happens th at the 
rope breaks, not being able to sup port such a weight, the 
cask falls to the bottom, and these unhappy people are dashed 
to pieces. Notwithstanding these misfortunes, the work- 
men prefer these casks to ladders, because they save them 
considerable trouble.* Resides this, they are exposed to o- 
ther accidents when they are at work in the bottom of the 
mine. As the rock is three or four hundred feet high above 








Ne 
* They generally go dewn, arcome up, by these machines 
in four or five minutes, 
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their heads, the smallest stone that falls from the summit, and 
this often happens, becomes dangerous, and is suflicient to 
killa man, or break an armor aleg. These accidents are 
not uncommon, and I have seen some of these poor people 
who had been maimed in this manner. ‘They are, however, 
cheerful and contented, and they work for very moderate 
wages ; some of them receive no more than seven Swedish 
sols per day, which amount to about two sols Dutch money ; 
bat it must.be observed, that they are lodged besides, aad 
are supplied with a ration of bread, and with brandy. . On 
Sundays no work is done in the mine, because the minors 
then make fires to soften the rock, and to facilitate their la- 
bour. Every day atnoon, whe the workmen are at dinner, 
different parts of the rock are blown up with gunpowder. 

At the mouth of the unive several parts are cut out in the 
form of scaffolds, which project some feet, for the conveni- 
ence of those who come up or go down, and for unloading 

theore. From one of these I bad a distinct view of what 
Was going forward in the bottom of the mime; and it was 
there, also, that I beheld the strange effects produced by an 
explosion with gun-powder ja that abyss, which then resem- 
bled the bowels of a flaming volcano. ‘The whole mountain 
trembled ; the place upon w hich I stood was violently agi- 
tated, and the stones, ihe fiames, und the smoke, seemed to 
mount even to me, whilst the shivering of the saahe and the 
noise of the explosion, were re echoed “through all those sub« 
terranean regions like claps of thunder, and made me trem- 
ble for the workmen, who were taking a repast in the bottom; 
but Twas freed irate my apprehensions, by Leimg told that 
sufficient provision had been made for thetrsaicty, by cutung 
eat chambers in the rock, to which they retire, and where 
thev are perfectly safe from every danger. ‘This operation 
1s absolutely necessary, as the miners could not with theer 
tools detach large masses of the rock, wich is so hard, that 
the best tempered steel makes no impression on it. When 
the ore is taken out of the mine, it is collected into large heaps 
in places set apart for that purpose, where it remains ull win- 
ter ; and when the ground is covered with snow, it is trans 
ported @n sedges to the forges, where it is melted, and gocs 
through all the necessary operations. 
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Twelve hundred men are continually employed in this mine 
either in digging out the ore, or in other labour. It is car- 
ried onby a company, who are also the prgprietors of the 
forges, which render the metal fit to be transported to ware- 
houses, where it remains till itis sold to foreign merchants, 
or disposed of in the country. 

Fifteen forges are continually employed in melting the 
ore which is taken from the mine of Dannemora. The great- 
er part of these forges belong to Messrs. Gril and Pyll, as 
well as to Baron de Geer. Each forge requires a_prodigi- 
ous number of workmen : that of Osterly alone employs fif- 
teen or sixteen hundred, without reckoning the officers.} 


+ The inspectors, secretaries, treasurers, and directors of 
the forges, are called officers. 


A CURIOUS FACT IN NATURAL HISTORY.- 


THE Pinna isa very large shell fish, and found in the 
Mediterranean, but, as almost all of that genus are totally 
blind, they are furnished with very strong cartilaginous valves. 
The Pinnoteris is a fish of the Crab ki nd, but naked as the 
Hermit, and very quick sighted. ‘This animal the Pinna re- 
ceives into its shell, and it well repays the shelter afforded, 
by giving its landlord notice of the approach of the Skuttle 
fish, or any other enemy ; when, if the attack be made by a 
large fish the valves are closed, and the shell becomes a com- 
plete defence ; but if by a small one, that has been hardy 
enough to venture into the shell, the intruder is secured, and 
becomes the prey of the Pinna and his guardian. Mr. Has- 
selquist, in his vovage towards Palestine, was a witness of 
this curious phenomenon ; and it appears by the following 
lines, which are translated from Appian, that the ancients 
were well acquainted with it. 

The Pinna and the Crab together dwell, 
For mutual succour, in one commen shell! 
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They both to gain a livelihood combine, 

That takes the prey, when this has giv’n the sign. 
From hence this Crab above his fellows fam’d, 
By ancieit Greeks is Pinnoteris nam/’d. 


PROPOSALS FOR A NEW DICTIONARY. 


THERE are in every language, ancient and modern, cer- 
tain heterogeneous words, and anomalous expressions, which 
render it more difficult to be acquired by students and 
foreigners, that sisien- the most licenti ous idiomatick phrases, 
or the most irregular combination of sentences. In vain 

ay the laborious lexicographer boast of having traced eve- 
ry radical word through a collateral series of parallel rami- 
fications The philologist still toils with hopeless investiga- 
tion, and finds himself bewildered in the maze of petty fa- 
milies, and entangled in colloquial barbarisms. The ebul- 
litions of convivial or e} pistolary humour, and the sallies of 
dramatick hilarity, the lucul:rations of the periodical essayist, 
the sportive vein, and dry itelligence of our diurnal, noc- 
turnal and hebdomadal historians, are almost totally unin- 
telligible, for want of an adequate interpretation. To reme- 
dy this defect in English literature, I have with infinite la 
bour, compiled a vocabulary or glossary, intended as a sup- 

plement to a large r and more soiemn dictionary. It is easy 
to for ‘see, that the idle and illiterate will complain that I 
wry encreased their labours, by endeavouring to diminish 
them ; and that I have explain “d what is more e easy, by what 
1s more difhcult—Jenoium per ignotis. I expect, on the 
other hand, the liberal acknowledgements of the learned. 
He who is busy in scholastick retirement, secluded from the 
assemblies of the gav, and remote from the circles of the po- 
lite, will at onge comprehend the definitions, and be grateful 
for stich a seasonable and necessary elucidation of his mother 
tongue. Annexed to this letter is a short specimen of the 
work, thrown together in a vague and desultory manner, not 
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even adhering to alphabetical concatenation. The whole 
will be cx mprised in two folio volumes, and will appear 
some t} me within the ensuing twenty years. In the mean 
while, subscriptions are taken in at all. the most eminent 
booksellers in London and West-minster; of whom may be 
learnt all further particulars relative to this arduous and im- 
portant undertaking. 


SPECIMEN. 


Aigeledy-piz reledy—Conglomeration and confusion. 

Flurly-bur ly —E xtreme tumult and uproar. 

Ycrisble-scrabbl — Pages of inanity. 

See- poilescadign rnate preponderation. 

Tittle-tattle— Futile conversation. 

Mum-chance—Mental torpidity. 

fee! fuu ! fum—Gigantick intonations, 

Ars y-ve rsy 

Topsy-tur DY 

Hobble-de-hoy— Adolescence, between the period of puberty 
and virility. 

Tit for tat—Adequate retaliation. 

Shilly-shally—Hesitation and irresolution. 

Wially-nilly—The execution of an act maugre the consent of 
another. 

Dingle-dangle—Aerial suspension. 

Hurr y-scurry—Inordinate precipitation. 

Riddlemeree—An enigmatick exordium. 

Ding-dong—Tintinnabulory chimes, used metaphorically to 
signify dispatch and vehemence. 

Tag-rag ) The lowest plebeians.—See dase-born, and scum 

Riff-raff of the earth. 

Nincompoop ' Asinine wretches. 

Ninnyhammer 

Hocus: pocus—P seudo- necromancy. 

Femminy cremmriny !—~—An emasculate obtestation. 

Rigmarole—Discourse, incoherent and rhapsodical. 

Zie-zage—Transverse angles. 

Trinkun 1-crankum—Laines of irregularity and involution. 


} An inversion of capitals and fundamentals. 
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i Helter-skelter——quasi hi lariter > celeriter, signifying motion 


of equal jocundity and velocity. 

Hodge-podge—A culinary mixture of heterogeneous ingre- 
dients, applied metaphorically to all discordant com- 
binations. 

* * * * ¥ 2 * * x 7 

Philological disquisitions are but ill adapted to the readers 

ofa fugacious paper. Elaving therefore, already given a 

sufficient indication of my purpose to the philoso; pher, the 

academick, and the scholar, I shall at present add no further 
inte rpretutions ; but in order to convince the learned of the 

necessity and importance of the work announced to them, I 

shall somewhat enlarge the catalogue of terms that demand 

explication ; which, like base metal among legitimate coin, 
have, by long usage, become current in our languag re ; ai 
without which the commerce of the world, or even the traf- 
fick of letters, can with difficulty be maintained either with 
profit or delectation. To explain them may be some glory : 


it would be more substantial fame to contribute to their ex: 
tirp ation. 


CATALOGUE,» 


Wishy-washy, Niddy-noddy, 
Mess- medley, Huff-bluff, 

D iddle-faddle, ‘Tory-rory, 
Slap- dash, Whisky-irisky, 
Slap-bang, Snickersnee, 
Hum-drum, ‘Tuzzy-muzzy, 
Harum-scarum, Gimminy-gommipy, 
Rantum-scantum, Wig-wam, 
Pit-pat, Flim-ftam, 
Chit-chat, Namby-pamby, 
Prittle-prattle, Hob or Nob, 
Hoity-toity, Bamboozle, 
Tip-top, Hurdy-gurdy, 
Hubble-bubble, Hum-strum, 
Humptdy-dumptdy, Diddle-daddle, 
Hugger-mugger, Humbug, 
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Hiccius-doccius, Snip-snap, 
Knick-nack, = ull net 
Pell-mell, 

Whip er -snapper, 

Hoddy-doddy, 


It is easy, from this specimen, to suppose extension and 
amplification. Printed authorities will be subjoined as 
vouchers, for the existence of every term and word thgt shall 
be cited, and its various significations, where there are more 
than one, properly explained. He who writes the diction- 
ary of any tongue, may be considered as labouring in a coal- 
mine: but he who collects the refuse of a language, claims 
more than ordinary commiseration, and may be said to sift 
the cinders. 

LEXIPHANES. 


HINTS TO PROFESSORS. 


TO pRoFessoRS OF POETRY.—Take a strong decoction 
of Aristotles Peeticks, and Bassu's Treatise on Epick Poetru, 
every morning before breakfast, for about a fortnight, (you 
nay get trans/ations of each of them ) 

Remember that 


Veria pemcnries diu, nec vivere carmina possunt, 


ir aquae potoribus— 


Quae SCF 2 bu net Ldaé i 


Drink libe rally therefore of ale. 

I would recommend a Gradus ad Parnassum as an anti- 
dote against false quantities : and Byshe’s Art of Poetry, 
and Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary, will be of great use in 
your remarks on Engi ‘lish poets. ‘If you happen to have no 
ideas, don’t trouble yourself to get any ; get an Italian mas- 
ter, and learn to travs/ate ; and if the world should say you 
have neither spirit nor imagination, and that your lines are 
flimsy and vapid, show them your list of subscribers, I: 
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this does not convince them, it will serve you ; for the va- 
nity of having their names printed in capitals among so ma- 


ny honourables, and right honourables, will have yreat 


weight. As to your subscribers reading the book, that’s 
10t your ¢ enquiry. Get tie revie wers to give it a good 
character, or review it yourself, and my life for your success. 
You may become Laureat if it please the king. 

To MATHEMATICAL PROFESSORS.—Above all th ings cul- 

tivate a good memory ; get your demonstrations by heart, 

and the thing is done. 

To PROFESSORS OF ASTRONOMY.-——Never plague your- 
self about the old fashioned system of Sir Isaac Newton ; his 
philosophy is almost expleded. Attend one of Walker’s 
lectures upon the Eidouranton, and talk a great deal about 
Herschell’s Georgium Sidus, you'll pass for a great a.tiono- 
mer, at least with the ladies. 

To PROFESSORS OF LANGUAGES.——Endeavour to find out 
the depth of the person to whom you are Poe. = point 

1 


Phdse 


of language ; if a Frenchinan, speak highly of . ish and 


L 


Portuguese. With a Germun, admire the Tur késh. WV ith 
a Dutchman, lament that so fine a !anguage as the Hebrew is 
so little known. With an /talian, insist ‘upon the antiquity 
of the Welsh And to the Welshman insinuate, that the Sax- 
ons, Normans, and Danes, have jumbled together their dif- 
ferent jargons, and Pe that barbar ous tongue we call 
English. This will have a double effect ; it will give your 
hearers a high opision of your wonderful erudi tion, and be a 
good apology for your ignorance of our classicks. ‘Talk of 
our College, and carry asmall Greek Testament in your 
pocket. No matter whether you know even the alphabetor 
not; sixor eight words you must get, and you may safely 
sport them in any company without fear of detection : and 
when you find you are marked, which you certainly will be 
if you talk loud enough, beg pardon of your hearers, espe- 
cially the ladies, for speaking in an un nknown tongue. This 
will shew your learning and politeness at the same time. 
Should you be called upon to translate for a stranger, be he 
Turk, Jew, or Infidel, swear he speaks in so barbarous a dia- 
lect, that it is impossible fora man who knows the languag: 
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cordingly for his excellent shot, but he so completely éeéeiv- 
ed us in some other feats of dexterity, that at the close of 
his performances, we concluded there must have been de- 
ception in his firing at the melon, though we could not dis- 
cover it. One ot his tricks was as follows: 

He put the boy intoa round basket, with a lid to cover it ; 
but firstsent the boy with another such basket empty, whieh 
he placed on the earth about the same distance he had been 
fired at. When the lid of the basket was tied down over the 
boy, the father spoke, and the voice answered as from the 
boy in the basket close to us. ‘Phe father ordered his son 
to remove into the basket that had been carried afd placed 
at the distance of sixty yards or more, empty ; and, in about 
the time it might have taken to walk that distance, the son 
called to his father, the voice sounding as from the farther 
basket. Qn this the father untied the lid, opened and tur- 
ued the basket up, empty; and ordering the boy to shew 
himself, he did so by rising up from the distant basket. This 
feat or trick, was repeated, but we could not ciscover ite 

At another time I have seen a girl, about fifteen years of 
age, suspended in the centre of a large tent, without any ap- 
parent means of supporting her from falling. She was hud- 
dled all in a heap and swaddled thick with clotlies, so as to 
show only her face, which looked sickly. We were not al- 
lowed to touch either her or the bundle she was wrapped | In, 
but we cut the air above and below her every way, with our 
swords, as we walked round her, without bei ng able to ac- 
count by what means the bundle, with the girl in the middie, 
was suspended. I resign it, therefore, for solution, to more 
able conjurorsthan myself. 


——> «- ae-—-- 
THE ROYAL TIGER. 


y.’ 4/7, i 
LTCMm Tie Sanit 


= pater has been said of the strength, size, kc. of the roy- 
(the largest of the species), and many doubts have 
3 what ts reported concerning him. 
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Some years back I felt grievously offended with a near 
relation, who on my answering a question put to me by a 
gentleman in company, relative tothe reported strength of 
the fore paws of a royal tiger, broke into a loud laugh, ex 
claiming, ‘ a trai veller The irritable effects I experienced 
from so unexpected an affront, on a point well known to 
the nusands, and the consequences I made him instantly teel, 
have served ever since to put me on my guard in co pen) , 
to prevent subjecting my self to a similar uo ple: isantness. 

The most extraordinary iastance of their strength that 
came within my own view, was on a visit to a gentleman 
who had contracted to supply a quantity of stone chunam, 
or lime, for the company’s use. He resided in a village 
ormed chiefly of his own workmen, in a district across the 
histna, out of the company’s territories. It was a comple 
wilderness where he lived, and without any other Europe- 
an. We made a party of four, taking a guard of Sepoys with 
US. 

About midnight, when on this visit, we were alarmed by 
a cry of * Burra pillee, burra pillee, ‘a great tiger, a great 


tiger,’ by numerous loud voices, with considerable screaming 
from the natives ana in the pettah. Our sentinel turned 
out the heels we were soon up and armed, and sallied 


rth with lighted torches. Pursutog a track of blood for 


fo 
more than a hundred 5 we found a buffaio that had be 
rover after he was struck and torn from tite sidiapl Oo 
ropes, which he was fastened to, bya Cast whom we did 
not see, the lights together with the alarm having made him 
quit his prey. The buffalo was stretched along the earth 
and dying. The tiger had struck him 1n the throat with one 
of his fore paws, so dee} p as to injure the windptpe and oc- 
easion his death. Having a large | hand aad k og hoacers, I 
tried In vain to put the ‘oaks of my fingers into the holes 

which the tiger’s claws had made in the buffalo’s neck ; trom 
which, I leave the reader to form his own judgment of the 
roval tiger. 

I "St ise met with one of the family when taking a moro- 
Ins *s ride before breakfast, who behav ed in a ve ory geatle- 


ing 
stsnn S 


man like manner, not being in the feast dist irbed his maels, 
though he put beth me anc 


of 


- 


i my horse into a terrible agu 
7 
cr “ 
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trembling, followed by a hot fit and profuse perspiration [| 
had ordered my gurr: awalla. or —_ “-.eeper to wait lor my 
coming back at some little distance trom the fort, instcad of 
accompanying me. I rode on wieonil by myself tor four or 
five miles, when doubling the projecting point of a ‘ull, I 
spied a handsome royal tiger sitting on tis breech, with his 
hind foot, which I fancy he was licking, up to his head, 
when the noise we made occasioned him to !ook towards us. 
My horse must have seen him as soon as [ did, for he made 
a dead halt almost down upon his haunches, and neasly un- 
seated me The royal animal, within two stones throw, 
neither altered his position nor changed his countenance ; 
but, 2 B° -ntieman like, seemed to wait our explaining the mo 
tive of so unceremoimious a visit. Both my horse and my- 
se!f seemed so fascinated by his royal presence, that we could 
not take our eyes from him a moment. 

f vied in vain to turn my animal’s head; but having a 
strong cutting Moorman’s bit in his mouth, with consider- 
able exertion, I forced lim back, until the point we had 
doubled relieved our eyes: from the enchantment that had se 
rivetted our attention. My horse was no longer ashamed of 
turning his back ; he was of a high bred Persee cast, very 
ficet and mettlesome, yet the perspiration dropped from him 
hike arene, attended with a nervous shaking; and so little 
was he disposed to make use of his les, that it was some 
time before #I could force him isto a gallop During this 
unpleasa ot dcelav my cye was more over my shoulder, look- 
tog back, than forwards ; and i had made my mind. up, in 
case his majesty should again make his appearance, to know 
our business, to leave my horse to sé ettle that point, and 
trustto my own limbs ;-but his meiesty, seemed very indif- 
ferent about us, either 2 or out of sight. My, ee at, 

sgth bega in to find the use of his limbs, and we were net 
pone retu int ng ho sme 

Ny gurrawaila could not conceive what was the nmratter 
withthe horse ; and when informed, blessed himself and Ali, 
his prophet, a thousand times. ‘The horse was not well for 
some days after, nor did he ever like to. take that path again, 
eVeu in good company. 
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maining open, the subtle gaz, which has a-great affinity te 
5 Of : 5 
the phlogiston of the coal, might insinuate itself imto it, anc 
remain there fixed, by disengaging itself from the meat and 
5 


broth, which are impregnated wiih it I therefore made the 
. * ’ clice arcorni 8? ail : 
experiment, wi ich succeeded according to my wish. Eve 
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and others to whom [ communicated it, found it to answer 
qually well. The manner of proceeding in this operation 
i - 
as follows 
First, put the meat intended fe 
pan full of water, scum it when it a and then throw in- 
to the saucepan a burning coal, very compact and destitute 
smoke. leave it there for two minutes, aod it will have con- 
tracted all the smell of the meat and the soup. 

Secondly, if you wish to roast a piece of meat on the spit, 
you must put it into water till it boils, and after havin g scum- 
med it, throw a | UIMINY coal | in the boiling water as bef: ore ; 
at the end of two minutes, take out the meat, and having 
wiped it well in order to oe it, put it upon the spit. 
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Thirdly, when fresh butter has not been salted in prope: 
tine, or when salt butter has become rancid or musty, after 
melting and scumming it, dip in ita crust of bread well toast- 
ed on both sides, and at the end of a minute or two the but- 
ter will lose its disagreeable odour, but the bread will be found 
fetid, 

We read in a letter of Mr. Crell to Mr. de la Metherie, 
that Mr. Lowitz has continued his experiments on the quali 
ty which coal has of attracting the phlogiston of other bodies. 
Among several other singular facts, he has discovered that 
very putrid meat immediately loses its fetid smell when 
pounded with coal dust, and that it acquires the pure odour 
of volatile alkali. The latter, however, is not an antiseptick 
but it deprives flesh of its putrid air, and dise ngages the vo- 
Jatile alkali. ‘This experiment suggested to him the idea 
that the insupportable smell of necessaries might be correct- 
ed by the same means. If we judge from the above expe- 


riments it would be, perhaps sufficient to throw into them a 
little coal dust, 


THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 
From Sefferson’s notes on Virginia. 


THE Natural bridge, the most sublime of nature’s works, 
though not comprehended under the present head, must not 
be pretermitted. It is on the ascent of a hill, which seems 
to have been cloven through its length by some great con- 
vulsion. The fissure, just at the bridge, is, by some admea- 
surements, 270 feet deep, by others only 205. It 1s abour 
45 fees wide at the bottom, and 90 feet at the top ; this of 
course determines the length of the bridge, and its height 
from the water. Its breadth in the middle, is about 60 
feet, but more at the ends, and the thickness of the mass at 
the summit of the arch, about 40 feet. A part of this thick- 
ness is constituted by a coat of earth, which gives growth te. 
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many large trees. The residue, with the hill on both sides, 

is one solid rock of limestone. The arch approaches the 

Semi-elliptical form ; but the large axis of the ellipsis, which 
would be the cord of the arch,is many times longer than the 
transverse. ‘Though the sides of this bridge are provided in 
some parts with a parapet of fixed rocks, yet few men have 
resolution to walk to them and look over into the abyss. You 
involuntarily fall on your hands and feet, creep to the para- 
pet and peep over it. Looking down from this height about 
a minute, gave me a violenthead ach. Ifthe view from the 
top be painful and intolerable, that from below is delightful 
in anequalextreme. It is impossible for the emotions aris- 
ing from the sublime, to be felt beyond what they are here: 
so beautiful an arch, so elevated, so light, and springing as 
it were up to heaven, the rapture of the spectator is really 
indescribable’! ! The fissure continuing narrow, deep, and 
streight for a considerable distance above and below the 
bridge, opens a short but very pi leasing view of the North 
mountain on one side, and Blue ridge on the other, at the 
distance each of them of about five miles. This bridge is in 
the county of Rock bridge, to which it has given name, and 
affords a pubiick and commodious passage over a valley, 

which cannot be crossed elsewhere for a considerable dis- 
tance. ‘The stream passing under it is called Cedar creek. 
It is a water of James river, and sufficient in the driest sea 

sons to turn a grist-mill, though its fountain is not more than 
two miles above. 


THE BLOWING CAVE. 
From the same. 


AT the Panther gap, in the ridge which divides the wa. 
ters of the Cow and the Calf pasture, is what is called the 
Blowing. cave. It is in the side of a hill, is of about 100 feet 
diameter, and emits constantly a current of air of such force, 
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as to keep the weeds prostrate to the distance of twenty 
yards before it. This current is strongest in dry frosty wea- 
ther, and in long spells of rain weakest. Regular inspira- 
tions and expirations of air, by caverns and fissures, have 
been probably enough accounted for, by’ supposing them 
combined with intermitting fountains; as they must of 
course inhale air while their reservoirs are emptying them- 
selves, and again emit it while they are filling. But a con- 
atant issue of air, only varying in its force as the weather is 
drier or damper, will require a new hypothesis. There is 
another blowing cave inthe Cumberland mountain, about a 
mile from where it crosses the Carolina line. All we know 
of this is, that it is net constant, and that a fountain of wa- 
ter issues from it. 


For the Literary Museum. 
Y 


MY TABLETS, No. 5. 
“ Fetch me my Tablets hither.” 
REVENGE. 
THE ARABIANS. 


HOW much are we indebted to the Arabians! From 
them we have received astronomy, chemistry, medicine, al- 
gebra, and arithmetick. Albategni, a Saracen, made astro- 
nomical observatious in 880. Our almanack, AL-MANAC, is 
an Arabick word. The great church at Cordova in Spain, 
where the Saracens kept a magnificent court, is a monument 
of their skill in architecture. ‘The game of chess, that ad- 
mirable effort of the human mind, was by them invented ; 
as also were tilts and tournaments. Averroes translated, 
and commented upon the greatest part of Aristotle’s works, 
and was the introducer of that authour’s philosophy into the 
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west. From Sadi, an Arabian poet, Milton took the grand 

xdea of the bridge over Chaos. In the reign of Hugh Capet, 
Gerbert is said to have introduced into France th: Arabian or 

Indian cyph rs, for the Arabians had borrowed from the in- 
dians this manner of composing, and Gerbert learned it from 
the Saracens when he made @ journey iato Spain. 


THE FIVE LITERARY AGES. 


History has recorded five ages of the world in which the 
human mind has exerted iiself in an extraordinary manner, 
aud in which its productions in literature and the fine arts, 
have arrived at a perfection not equalled in other periods. 
The first, was thé age of Philip and Alexander, about which 
time flourished Socrates, Plato, Demosthenes, Aristotle, 
Lysippus, Apelles, Phidias. Praxiteles, Thucydides, Xeno- 
phe on, Aischylus, Muripides, Sophocles, Aristop shanes, Menan- 
der, Philemon. ‘The second age which has never yet been 


suf — taken notice of, was that of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, king of Egypt, in which appeared Lycophron Aratus, 


Nicander, Appallen: us Khodius, Theocritus, Callimachus, 
Lratosthenes, Philicus, i. risistratus the physician, Timseus 
this historian, Cleanthes, Diogenes the painter, and Sostra- 
tes the architect. This prince, from his love of learning, 
commanded the old ‘Testament to be translated into Greek. 
Che third age was thatof Julius Cesar and Augustus, mark- 
ed with the illustrious names of Laberius, Catullus, Lucre- 
na: Cicero, Livy, Varro, Virgil, Horace, Propertius, Tibul- 

, Ovid, Phzedrus, Vitruvius, Dioscorides. ‘The fourth 
“ was that of Julius the sec ond, and L co the tenth, which 
produced Ariosto, Tasso, Fracastorius, Sannazarius, Vida, 
Bembo, Sadolet, Machiavel. Guiccardin, Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Titian ‘The fifth age is that of Lewis the XIV. 
of France, and of King William and Queen Anne in En- 
gland, in which, or near their time, are to be found Corneille, 
Racine Moliere, Boileau, lontaine, Bossuet, Rocheloucault, 
Paschal, Bourdaloue, Palru, Malbranche, De Retz, Bru- 
vere, St. Real, Fenelon, Lully, Le Seur, Poussin, Le Brun, 
Puget, Theodoeg, Gerardon, Edelinck, Nanteuill, Perrault 
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the architect, Dryden, Tillotson, Temple, Pope, Addison, 
Garth, Congreve, Rove, Prior, Lee, Swilt, Bolingbroke, 
Atterbury, Boyle, Locke, Newton, Clarke, Kneiler, Thorn 


hill, Jervas, Dahl, Purcell, Mead, Friend. 
LE SAGE 


This writer, who has depicted the Spanish manners so well 
inhis admirable novels, imitated his principal works from 
Spanish authours. Le Di.ble Boiteux has for its founda- 
tion the Diabolo Cojuelo of Guevara, and Von Gusman 
d’ Alfarache is undoubtedly the prototype of Gil Dias. 


FRENCH AUTHOURS. 


In a work written by the Marquis de Langle, entitied a 
Sentimental Journey through Spain, translated from the Paris 
edition which was burnt by the hands of tae common hang- 
man, I meet with the following remarks 0a the principal 
writers of France : 

Montesquieu had not the courage to avow his thoughts 
openly ; he was a pusillanimous writer ; he was a child say- 
ing hrs lesson; he repeated it badly, siammered, skipped 
over one half, Lecause he was awed by his master. 


CorneILe unfortunately I donot understand ; and every 
time I hear people exclaim, the great Corneille! the Divine 
Corneille! I fancy their reascn is bewildered aad lost, or the: 
wish to bewilder mine. 


VoLrTatrre never wrote from what he felt ; his heart ne- 
ver dictated a phrase, and posterity will never read the 
works of Voltaire. One thing is very astonishing, that Vcl- 
taire believed all he denied, dreaded God as he would th 
fire, trembled at the thoughts of damnation, and designedly 
played the part of an Atheist. 


La Brovere is confessed); all owed to be the first writer 
of the age; and yet this writer is confined, dry, and cold. 


One might lay a wager, with almost a ceriainty of winning, 
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that La Bruyere neither liked women, musick, birds, chil- 
dren, the smell of new hay, nor the sound of any musical in- 
strument at night. 


After Job, Moses, Lucretius, Klopstock, and Richardson— 
Curtaud, whom nobody quotes, nobody knows, or mentions, 
Curtaud, yes, Curtaud, I say, isthe greatest writer that ever 
appeared. 


It is nearly fifty years sinc e Curtaud wrote his reflections 


on taste. He had already conceived the great beauties of 


style and composition ; his w ritings are so many pieces of 
painting and musick ; his expressions are full of energy and 
fire: Curtaud is a model for fine writing. 

BouLanGER was the first that dared to use the scelper on 
the great animal. Ie first ventured to open the earth, to in- 
vestigate it, and force nature to reveal secrets which she 
seemed to have sworn to conceal from every eye. 


J. J. Rovssravu was an astonishing man, who lived in an 
age unworthy of him. 


Rousseau ! dearly revered Rousseau! had I no money 
to buy bread, or give away, I would sell all my books, ex- 
cepting thy works. 


DIVORCES. 


We are informed, says Aulus Gellius, from tradition, that 
for five hundred years after the building of Rome, there were 
no actions or suits on matrimonial disputes either in Rome 
itself, or in Latium: indeed there was no occasion for any, 
no divorces having taken places The first who was divor 
ced was Spurius Cavilius on account of detection of pro- 
geny. Gibbon says, the warmest applause has been lavish- 
ed of the virtues of.the Romans, who abstained from the 
exercise of this tempting privilege above five hundred years, 
but the same fact evinces the unequal terms of a connection 
in which the slave was unable to renounce the tyrant, and 
the tyrant was unwilling to relinquish his slave. 
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lor the Literary ASuseun. 
———-— + -— — 
THE ESSAYIST.—Number 4. 


ON CURIOSITY. 


CURIOSITY may be divided into three kinds. The 


first is praise worthy and commendable, and has for its ob- 


ject the improvement of the mind, and the attainment of use- 


tul-knowledge. It is this which directs the researches of the 


philosopher, and prompts him to waste the midnight lamp 
in the investigation of truth; in the pursuit of science. It 
is this which cheers the student in the hours of his closest ap- 
plication, and leads him on to the highest state of mental ac- 
quirement. With a mind intent upon instruction, and anxt- 
ously inguisitive of any thing new or interesting In the Itte- 
rary world, he follows the onward path of science, gathering 
flowers at every step. Ft is this kind of curiosity which en- 
iarges the powers of the human intellect, which has mcreas- 

1 the means of information, and generally led to the dis- 
covery of every thing mmportant and useful to man. 

The second kind is that which pries into the secret history 
of others ; wh ich has no useful object in view, but merely 
tends to gratily a depraved principle which exists in some 
minds. ‘The possessors of this kind of curiosity anxiously 
seek jor, and indastriously circulate every private scandal ; 

leavour to find out blemishes in the characters of their 
hasiebiboabia! and.seem to listen with delight to.an account af 
any thing that may blast the reputati nn otothers. ‘They are 
cnviousof the good name of the ir wa, atl, and seek for 
any thing that may detract from it. Their minds become 
° habitivited to the circulation of evil reports, that when 
their curiosity is no longer wares ‘d with information suitable 
to their taste, the 


5 * 
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+} 


‘y 1ovent for themselves, and with a malig- 
nant pleasure publish thei falsehoods to the world. Those 
who avoid every kind of usefulinstruction ; who give them- 
‘elves no trouble to — that kind of information that will 
prove their minds, have the greater curiosity to know the 
trivial occurreaces of the neighbourhood ; to learn thé com- 


mon-nlace scandal of the country. Ask people of this der 
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scription for an opinion on literary subjects ; they have none ; 
but they can tell you the private history of their neighbour- 
hood ; descant with fluency on the characters of their neigh 
bours ; inform who are, and who are not able to pay their 
debts; and givea circumstential account of every imprudent 
amour. 

Lhe third kind is that which pervades almost every coun- 
try inn and village, on the arrival of a stranger. All seem 
anxious to learn hit name, his place of residence, and the ob- 
ject and destination of his journey. This is an impertinent 
kind of curiosity, and one which frequently gives just dis- 
pleasure to strangers. It appears as if every traveller were 
suspected of improper motives, and that the inquisitive were 
anxiqus to detect them. It is a hard case that a man who 
acts civilly, and demeans himself with strict propriety, can- 
not pursue hjs journey unmolested, and without being sub- 
ject to the rude inte ruption of the inquisitive. To know 
the business of any traveiler, can be of but little use, and to 
obtrude upon the company of a stranger to make enquiries of 
this kind, shews a great ignorance of propriety and good 
conduct. It is orly the rude, the idle, and the ignorant who 
seek this kind of information. 

No person can travel with an unusual equipage, or in an 
uncommon stile, without throwing every village through 
which he passes into the greatest commotion. One neigh- 
bour enquires of another, and every one seems busy to learn 

the history of the stranger. ** Who is he ? v ho is he ?” runs 
through the crowd, gutil's some one more impudent than the 
rest presumes to ask him which way he is travelling, where 
he came from, the nature of his business, and at length ven- 
tures to ask his name. If the traveller is good natured enough 
to satisfy him in these particulars, he immediately returns to 
his gaping companions, communicates to them the important 
secret, and then all is peace. Others will pretend a recol- 
lection of the features of a stranger, with ‘ your face, Sir, 
seems familiartome. I think, Sir, I have seen you before,” 
and the like. 

To avoid the importunities of the rude and unpolite, is al- 
ways desirable. To effect it in this case, it would be neces- 
sary that a man, before he commences a journey, would fur 
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nish himself with cards of information, to be distributed a- 
mong the people whenever he should arrive at a place where 
he was unknown, giving an account of his name, his place of 
residence, and the other particulars so important to the in- 
quisitive. This would save him the necessity of answering 
many enquiries, and offen prevent the interruption of rude 
COM pAaDy- 


ON THE MANNERS OF THE ENGLISH. 
From Hentznei’s Travels. 


THE English are serious, like the Germans; lovers of 
shew, liking to be followed wherever they go by whole troops 
of servants, who wear their masters’ arms in silver, fastened 
to their left arms, a ridicule they deservedly lay under. They 
excel in dancing and musick, for they are active and lively, 
though of a thicker make than the French ; they cut their 
liair close on the middle of the head, letting it grow on e1- 
ther side ; they are good sailors, and better pirates, cunning, 
treacherous, and thievish ; above three hundred are said to 
be hanged annually at London ; beheading with them is less 
infamous than hanging ; they give the wall as the place of 
honour ; hawking ts the general sport of the gentry ; they 
are more polite in eating than the French, devouring less 
bread, but more meat, which they roast in perfection ; they 
put a great deal of sugar in their drink; their beds are co- 
vered with tapestry, even those of farmers ; they are often 
molested with the scurvy, said to have first crept into In- 
gland with the Norman conquest ; their houses are com- 
monly of two stories, except in London, where they are of 
three and four, though but seldom of four ; they are built of 
wood, those of the richer sort with bricks ; their roofs are 
low, and, where the owner has money, covered with lead. 

‘hey are powerful in the field, successful against their ene- 
mies, impatient of any thing like slavery ; vastly fond of 
great noises that fill the ear, such as the fring of cannon, 
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drums, and the ringing of bells, so that it is common for a 
number of them, that have gota glass in their heads, to go 
up into some belfrey, and ring the bells for hours together, 
for the sake of exercise. If they see a foreigner very well 
made, or particularly handsome, they will say, it is a pity he 
js not an Englishman ! 


CAPTURE OF THE BASTILLE. 
From Memcirs of Marmontel. 


TO intoxicate the people with this first success, the at- 
tack and capture of the Bastille were extravagantly extolled 
asa greatexploit. The following is the account of this af- 
fair, which U have learned trom the very mouth of him who 
was proclaimed and borne in triumph as the conductor of 
the enterprize. and as its hero. 

“ The bastille,” said the brave Elie to me, “ was not taken 
by main strength. It surrendered even before it was attack- 
ed. It surrendered on the promise that I gave, upon the 
honour of a French officer, and on the part of the people, 
that not a man should be hurt if the fortress surrendered.” 
This is the simple fact, and such as Elie attests it to me. 
The following details of it are written as he dictates. 

The fore-courts of the bastille had been abandoned. Some 
determined men having dared to break the chains of the 
draw-bridge which barred the entrance into the first court, 
the people rushed in there in crowds ; and, deaf to the voice 
of the soldiers who, from the tops of the towers, forbore to 
fre on them, and cried out to them to retire, they persisted 
in advancing toward the walls of the castle. It was then that 
they were fired upon by the soldiers; and being put to 
flight, they saved themselves under the covert of the fore. 
courts. One killed, and a few wounded, spread terrour 
even to the town-hall ; multitudes came to demand urgent 
ly in the name of the people, that deputations might be re 
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sorted to, in order to stop the carnage ‘T'wo of the deputa- 
tions arrived, one by the arsenal, and the other by the side 
of the fauxbourg Saint Antoine. “ Advance,” cried the in. 
valids to them from the tops of the towers, * we will not fire 
on you; advance with pee flag. The governour 1s going 
down, the castle bridge will be let down, in order to mtro- 
duce you, and we will give hostages.” The white flay was 
already ho omae on the towers, an nd the soldiers held their 
arms inverted in sign of pe ace. But neither of the deputa- 
tions hid to advance so far as the last fore-court. At the 
same time, the crowd was pressing toward the draw-bridge, 
and firing from all sides The besieged then had reason t 
think that these appearances of deputation were but a trick 
to surprise them ; and after having cried in vain to the pe: 

ple not to advance, they found themselves obliged to fire in 
their turn. 

The people, repulsed a second time, and furious at secing 
some of their own body fall under the fire of the fortress, 
took that revenge in which it usually indulges. ‘The bar- 

racks and shops. of the fure-court were pillage :d; the house 
of the governour was delivered to the flames. The firing oi 
“one cannon, loaded with case shot, and a discharge of mus- 
ketry, had driven back this crowd of robbers and incendi- 
aries ; when, at the head cf a dozen brave citizens, Elie, ad- 
vancing to the very edge of the ditch, cried out to the be- 
sieged to surrender, promising that not a man should be 
hurt. He then perceived a hand extended through an open- 
ing in apart of the draw-bridge, presenting to him a note. 
‘This note was received by means of a plank that was held 
over the ditch ; it was written in these words: ** We have 
twenty thousand pounds of powder. We will blow up the 
castle if you do not accept our capitulation. Signed De 
Launay.” 

Elie, after having read the note, cried out that he accepted 
it; and on the part of the fort, all hostilities ceased. How- 
ever, De Launay, before he gave himself up to the people, 
wished that the capitulation should be ratified and “re at 
the town-hall, and that to secure his own safety and that o: 
the soldiers, an imposing guard should receive and protect 


chem. But the unfortunate invalids, thinkiag to hasten their 
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Jeliverance, did violenceto the governour, by crying out from 
the court, the dastil/e surrenders. 

It was then that De Launay, seizing the match of a can- 
non, threatened to go and set fire to the powder magazine ; 
and perhaps he was firmly resolved to doit. The centincls 
who guarded the magazine presented to him their bay onets, 
and in spite of himself, without further precaution or delay, 
he saw himself forced to surrender. 

Phe little draw-bridge of the fort being first opened, Khie 
entered with his companions, all brave and honourable men, 
and fully determined to keep his word. On seeing him, the 

governour went up to him, embraced him, and "presented 
him his sword, with the key s of the bastille. 

“-T refused his sword,” said Elie to me, “ and took only 
the keys.” His companions received the staff, and the of- 
cers of the garrison with the same cordiality, swearing to 
serve them as a guard and defence ; but they swore in 
vain. 

As soon as the great bridge was let down (and it is not 
known by what hand that was done) the people rushed into 
the court of the castle, and full of fury, seized on the troop 
of invalids. The Swiss, who were dressed in linen frocks, 
escaped among the crowd, all the rest were arrested. Elie 
and the honest men who had centered first with him, exerted 
all their efforts to tear from the hands of the people the vic- 
tims which they themselves had celivered tuthem. But 
ferocity kept fast hold of its prey. Several of these soldiers 


whose lives had been promised them, were assassinated ; 
others were dragged like slaves through the streets of Paris. 


wen ity-two were brought to the Greve, and, after humilia- 
ions and inhumen treatment, they had the affliction of seeing 
two of their comrades hung. When they were presented at 
the town-hall, a furious madman said to them : “ You have 
hred on your fellow-citizens ; you deserve to be hung: and 
you shall be so presently.” Fortunately the French guards 
interceded for their pardon ; the people suffe red themselves 
to be ps ersuaded. But they had no pity for the officers of the 
garrison. De [aunay, torn from the aris of those who 
Wished to save him, had his head cut off under the walls ot 
the tewn. In the midst of 41s aasa 103, he defended his hte 
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with the courage of despair ; but he fell under their num- 
bers. Delorme Salbrai, his om was murdered in the 
same manner. The adjutant, Mirai, had been so, near the 
bastille. Pernon, an old lieutenant of the sayuliia, Was 2- 
sassinated on the wharf Saint-Paul, as he was going to the 
hall. Another lieutenant, Caron, was covered with wounds, 
The head of the Marquis De Launay was carried about 
Paris by this same populace that he would have crushed, ha 
he not been moved to pity. 

Such were the exploits of those who have since been cal- 
'ed the heroes and conquerours of the bastillee On the 14th 
f July 1789, about eleven o’clock in the morning, the peopl: 
had assembled before it ; at forty minutes after four it ha! 
surrendered. At half an hour after six, the head of the ¢ 
vernour was carried in triumph to the Palazs-oyal. 
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NECDOTES 


THE king of Prussia, when Voltaire and he were ver 
intimate, wrote Odes intitled Philosophe sans Soucie ; these 
he gave to Voltaire to correct and transcribe. ‘These tw 
great personages happening to quarrel afterwards, Voltair 

xpressed himself to a friend in the follo wing bitter words 
* fj was his old washerwoman, and was sent for only to cle 
his dirty sheets. 

Baron b——, a celebrated gambler, well known by the 
name of the //t-handed Baron, secreting a card, the compa- 
ny, in the w armth of their resentment, threw him out of the 
window of a one pair of stairs room, where they had beer 
playing. The Baron meeting Foote some time alter, was 
loudly complaining of this usage, and asked wh at he sheuld 
dof “ Do,” says, | the wit, “ why it is a plain case, neve: 
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For the Huntingdon Literary Museum. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
STANZAS. 


BY J. Ne BARKER. 


THE bird that most resembles thee, 
I heard her cheer the woody vale, 
With such a moving melody, 
O, Marv ! it was passion’s tale. 


[he moon was up, and all around 
Was pale, and still as grief could be, 
It seem'd as though the aad? ning sound 
Had sunk the night j in simpathy. 


Che rosy dew that gemm’d the leaf 
The breeze that scarcely whisper’d by, 
Shone like the glist’ ning tear of grief, 
Sounded like Pity’s passing sigh. 


Sweet bird! ( cried, like thine, the note 
That swells my Mary’s melting song, 
Bidding the cnamoured spirit float 
On floods of liquid breath along. 


But though like thine be Mary’s strain, 
Never like th ine, be Mary’s sorrows ; 

Oh! Mary my love, ne’er feel a pain 
Save that which she from Pity borrows. 


Poor mourr.er to thy bosom prest, 

The thorn shall wake thee to thy woes, 
futon my Mary’s angel breast, 

Oh ' ever rest the pointless rose. 
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STANZAS TO LOVE. 
BY CHARLES J. COX. 


CHILD of sighs, I know you well, 
I’ve found you on the rose’s breast, 
I’ve seen you peep from lilie’s bell, 
And couch’d beneath the Dove’s soft crest 


ve heard you m a Zephyr’s sigh, 
V’ve found you in a dew-drop hid, 
Ive seen youin Aurora’s eye, 
I’ve seen you on her pearly lid. 


I’ve hear’d you in a maiden’s voice, 
Pve seen 5 0u slumb’rin, in a ringlet, 
I’ve seen you in a tear rejoice, 
On sorrow’s breeze I’ve heard your winglet- 
ve seen you perch on beauty’s lip, 
i've seen you ina breath—a smile, 
lve seen you joys from sorrow sip, 
\nd laughing, many a heart beguile. 


VERSES 
“f TO A YOUNG LADY WITH A ROSE-BUD. 


BY WILLIAM R. SMITH, 


DEPART, thou sweetest flow’r that blows. 
And with Eliza, budding rose, 

Untold thy latent bloom : 
Adorn the bosom of my fair, 


ixpand thy blushing beauties there, 
And meet in bliss thy doom. 
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Yet, rose ! before thy charms decay, 

While glows thy beauty, bright as day, . 
And all thy sweets approve, | 

Oh ! tell Eliza, in an hour ! 

Her charms may fade, like thine, sweet flow*r, 
Oh! teach her heart to love. 


Then let the blushing fair one see 
Resemblance of herself in thee, 
A rose-bud of the morn ; 
| Sut sweetness, beauty, youth combine 
E With innocence to make her shine 
A rose without a thorn! 


~< 


sate : 


Bs And when at eve thou droop’st thy heac 
: And wilt, with all thy beauties dead, 
Thy fragrance still retain, 
Show her, although thy day is past, 
Although thy night approaches fast, 
That : still thy sweets remain. 


| Show her, although thy charms are gone, 
Which erst in brilliant colours shone, 
Thou still hast fragrant breath ; 
And let her draw this moral thence, 
Virtue alone is excellence 
That cannot fear a death. 


! 
9 
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KPIGRAM, 


i HOMAS is sure a most courageous man, 
‘A word and blow” for ever is his plan ; 

And thus his friends explain the curious matte: 
He gives the first, and then receives the latter 
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For the Huntingdon Literary Museum. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
THE SNOW DROP. 
By Miss Owenson. 


SNOWY gem of the earth! whose fair modest head 
Droops beneath the chill sigh of hoar winter’s cold breath , 
Snowy gem of the earth! on thy pure sunless bed 
I carelessly nearly had crush’d thee to death. 


And indeed J have torn thee, thou sweet snowy gem! 
From the young kindred tendrils thou lov’st to entwine ; 

Nay, Pve sever’d thee quite from thy fair parent stem, 
That droops i in reluctance thy charms to resign. 


Yet itis from adrear fate, sweet blossom I snatch thee, 
Try meek prostrate head to each rude toot a prey, 

And now 1n a clime far more genial I'll watch thee, 
And retard thy frail beauties’ too rapid decay. 


For instead of the sighs of the icicled hours, 
i'll breathe o’er those beauties a sigh of the heart, 

And its glow may restore thee, thou sweetest of flow’rs, 
And some warmth to thy icy-chill’d bosom impart. 


And where the froze dew-drop once gem’d thy fair brow, 
Phat fair brow a dew-drop more precious shall wear ; 

Such a drop as the mild eyes of pity bestow, 
When she sheds o’er the pale brow of soRRow her TEAR. 


For I too have suffer’d ! I tao have been parted 
From asweet 4indred blossom, a dear parent stem, 

And each nerve from the breath of oppression has smarted, 
As the sharp sigh of zwinter chill’d thee, snowy zem. 
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Yet like thee, no kind heart to its bosom e’er press’d me, 
Nor beam’d o’er my suff’rings a pitying eye, 
With care- soothing terderness fondly caress’d me, 
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And repaid all my woes with a fear anda sigh. : 
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HELLVELLYN. 4 
BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ: 4 


In the spring of 1805, a young gentleman of talents, and oi 
a most amiable disposition, 2 peripued by losing his way on 
the mountain Hellve ‘lyn. His remains were not discover- 
ed till three months afterwards, when they were found 
guarded by a faithful terrier bitch, his constant attendant 
during frequent solitary rambles through the wilds of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland. 


I CLIMBED the dark brow of the mighty Hellvellyn, 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gleamed misty and wide : 
All was still, save, by fits, when the eagle was yelling, 
And starting around me the echoes replied. 
On the right, Stridenedge round the Redtarn was bending, 
And Catchedicam its left verge was defending, 
One huge nameless rock in the front was ascending, ' 
Waen I marked the sad spot where the wanderer had 


died. 


ee “ 
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Dark green was that spot mid the brown mountain heather. 
Where the pi'grim of nature lay stretched in decay, 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned to weather. 
Till the mountain winds wasted the tenantless clay, 
| Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 
For, faithful in death, his mute favourite attended, 
The much loved remains cf her master defended, 
And chassed the hill fox and the raven away. 
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How long didet thou think that his silence was slumber ; 

When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst thou 
Start ; 

How many long days and long weeks didst thou number, 
Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart ? 

And, Oh! was it meet, that, no requiem read o’er him, 
No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him, 

And thou, little guardian, alone stretched beiore him, 
Unhonoured the pilgrim from life should depart ? 


When a prince to the fate of the peasant has yielded, 
The tapestry waves dark round the dimlighted hail ; 
With scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded, 
And pages stand mute by the canopied pall : 
Through the courts, at deep midnight, the torches are gleam- 
ing ; 
In the proudly arched chapel the banners are beaming ; 
Far down the long aisle sacred musick is streaming, 
Lamenting a chief of the people should fall. 


But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature, 
To lay down thy head like the meek mountain lamb; 
When, wildered, he drops from some cliff huge in staturc 
And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 
Aad more stately thy couch by this desart lake lying, 
Uhy obsequies sung by the gray plov er flying, 
With one faithful friend but to witness thy dyi ing, 
{n the arms of Hellvellyn and Catchedicam. 


——a SS 
EPIGRAM. 


TO A BAD POET. 


ONE fault—I cannot bear poetick sinning, 
Thy verses have ; and that 1s THE BEGINNING 
But, this one fault in some sort to amend, 
They have one excellence, and that’s —THE FND. 
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TRANSLATION 
FROM THE PERSIAN. 


A lover who was debarred by cruel parents from all inter- 
course with his beloved, sought a farewell- -meeting with her 
ia the garden, and found her asleep on the margin of a rivulet, 
whither she was wont to repair, a3 it murmured in unison 
with her lamentations. 

Curiosity prompted him to read the following lines, writ- 

) sen in her tablet lying by her side. 


Whence troubled stream these murmuring moans ? 
Ah! why this wrinkled brow of woe ? 
Obstructed ‘by obdurate stones, 
Ceaseless hike mine thy sorrows flow. 


Phe youth being fearful of awakening her, lest a sudden 
sorick should betray them, hung over her enamoured tll the 
dawn began to ap and then adding the following lines 

eg. ppear, and then adding the following lines, 
reluctantly reured. 


The stream fore’d away from your view, 
Ah me! its hard fortune must mourn, 
Unrufll’d it cannot leave you, 


And it murmurs, it ne’er must return. 
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A CHANCERY SUIT. 
IN IMITATION OF AN EPIGRAM BY BOUKNE. 


THREE inches of a Party-Wall 

’Twixt Bourke and Lisxe had kindled hat 
Angry and long the strite—The tla 
At last must settle the debate. 
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| Pleadings on pleadings rise, a mountain ! 

ii (In course of law the usual way 'tis) 

And words—beyond the power of counting-— 
Yet not one word, or tittle, gratis. 
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Month follows month ; term, term ; and each, 
(O Law, ingenious in delay, 

Thy mysteries deep what thought can reach ?) 
Each party still has costs to pay. 
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Complainant Bourke ; Defendant Liste: 

| Such are they, while the suit depends ;— 

ma} } a “ Ave,” cries old Bramble, witha smile, | 
nh “ But both Complainants, when it ends.” 





Lil EPIGRAM. 


i ‘* WHAT?s fashionable, I'll maintain, 
* Is always right,” says spritely J ANE. 
“ Ah! would to heav’n, cries graver Sug, 
‘‘ What's right were fashionable too !” 
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